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THE CARNEGIE SURVEY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 



CHARLES H. JUDD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



The Carnegie Foundation published in 1910 a report on the 
medical schools of America which was the moving cause of a reform 
so far-reaching in its importance that it may be said to have 
produced a new era in medical education. This first strikingly 
successful report led the Foundation to undertake reports in the 
other fields of professional training. Law and engineering were 
taken up and, finally, the professional training of teachers. For 
this last-mentioned investigation the Foundation sought and 
secured an invitation from the state of Missouri to examine the 
five normal schools of that state as typical of the normal schools 
of the country. The invitation from Missouri was given in 1914. 
The report 1 which has just been issued has lost something of its 
value to Missouri because of the long period which has elapsed 
since the facts were collected, but it is evident from the title of the 
report and the method of its discussions that its authors are quite 
as much concerned with normal schools throughout the United 
States as with the normal schools of Missouri. 

The facts reported from Missouri are certainly bad enough. 
Students were admitted to these schools without credentials 
and with actual qualifications that were of the most miscellaneous 
type. They elected their courses without adequate guidance and 
were assembled in classes made up of members so different in 
preparation that instruction was seriously embarrassed. Records 
of the work done in the schools were of the most primitive kind 
and credits were granted in the most irregular and unguarded 
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fashion. Graduation was permitted on wholly arbitrary grounds 
to such a degree as to justify fully the skepticism of universities 
with regard to the value of credentials from these schools. 

There were differences between the schools. Kirksville seems 
to have been the most irregular in its practices and Warrensburg 
the best organized of the group, but, taken as a group, the schools 
were in need of reform. 

The recommendations made in the report for the reform of 
Missouri are numerous and detailed. In the matter of general 
control the report recommends the consolidation of all teacher- 
training institutions under a single board. Such a move, it is 
held, will do away with irregular and arbitrary practices, and 
will help to set up a differentiation which will be co-operative 
rather than competitive. 

It is further recommended that the normal school devote itself 
with a single purpose to professional instruction, giving up its 
present distracting bias toward academic work. In support of 
this recommendation a clear case is made showing that certain 
academic teachers and courses now preponderate to the disad- 
vantage of the institution. 

The practice school and the practice-teaching courses are 
severely criticized, because they are inferior in quality and inade- 
quate to the needs of the student body of the school. Practice 
teaching, it is pointed out, should be the central factor in the 
training of students. To this end the normal school should take in 
only so many students as it can properly supply with such training. 

The report argues that the distinction in amount of training 
which now exists between high-school teachers and elementary 
teachers should be overcome by a lengthening and professionalizing 
of the period of training of elementary teachers. A new type of 
differentiation of training curricula should be set up which will 
permit and compel those who are going to teach in the primary 
grades to pursue different professional courses from those who are 
to teach in the upper grades. In like fashion intermediate teachers 
should have special training, and so on through the whole list. 

The normal-school curriculum is fully discussed. History of 
education of the ordinary type is to be discarded. Psychology is 
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to be thoroughly reorganized. A new course, introductory to 
the curriculum of the individual student, is to be introduced and 
the reviews in special subjects which are now common are to be 
replaced by professional studies of the principles involved in each 
subject. 

The report will doubtless arouse much discussion and will tend 
to create a more critical attitude toward normal-school problems. 
It will not be accepted in all of its conclusions and recommendations. 
Indeed, there is a curious admixture in its pages of careful, empiri- 
cal investigation and bursts of unsupported opinion. Take, for 
example, the following statement on page 56 : 

Longer to maintain the distinction between the university and the normal 
school as representing a distinguishable difference in grade or quality of 
instruction is, in the cases of the best normal schools in this country, purely 
factitious; and its eradication would be the best possible reason for requiring 
of inferior schools a genuine enforcement of the standards to which most of 
them now profess their adherence. In the numerous American normal schools 
now doing thoroughly standard work, the instructors have as broad and as 
intensive training as those giving instruction to students of equal advancement 
in good colleges and universities, and are quite frequently superior in this 
respect. In the content of instruction the normal school provides a specialized 
professional organization of material that in its field is as significant tech- 
nically as any work in medicine or law. The teaching in first class normal 
schools is probably in advance of that to be found in the ordinary arts colleges 
or even in the better medical and law schools. 

This appears in the midst of a discussion advocating the centrali- 
zation of state control of all teacher-training institutions. The 
position taken in this passage is wholly at variance with all that 
was found in Missouri (see chap, vi, pp. 99-117) and is probably 
at variance with the general facts. At all events, if centralization 
as a policy depends for its validity on the approach to truth in the 
passage quoted, there is likely to be long delay in realization of the 
hopes of the report. 

Other positions taken by the authors of the report are certainly 
open to serious question. The following paragraph represents 
such a case: 

The prestige of a high-school instructorship quite outranks that of a 
"grade" teacher's position in popular respect, and must, of course, do so 
until training and compensation are equalized and the two schools are merged 
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Jn a single institution. To pass from an elementary-school position to the 
high school, as has been possible in small country high schools, or in city 
schools by securing additional training, is rated as promotion to the disparage- 
ment of the "inferior" job. Educationally this situation constitutes at present 
perhaps the greatest single obstacle to progress. As long as the situation requires 
that a teacher rise by changing his work instead of by capitalizing his experience 
and improving his work, little genuine progress toward professional efficiency can 
be realized. 

A policy such as seems to be advocated in this paragraph 
certainly will not be feasible for the next decade, and it is doubtful 
whether the authors do full justice to the needs of higher schools 
in their thinking and in their arguments. They appear to have 
lost their perspective in their enthusiasm for the improvement of 
elementary schools. Even if it becomes shortly possible to push 
up the requirements for elementary teachers, it does not follow 
that there will not be and should not be an equal percentage of 
increase in the requirements for high-school positions. California 
is a very good example of achievement in this line which the 
authors of this report should not have overlooked. 

The form of the report does not facilitate study. Nearly all 
of the tabular material is collected in an appendix and very little 
of it is graphed. Such graphs as are introduced are not clear and 
help the reader very little in getting a general summary of the 
situations with which they deal. As an example to workers in the 
educational field who are called on constantly to present their 
facts in clear, convincing, graphic form, the report is a failure. 

The report has one other characteristic which is likely to limit 
its value. It is constantly oscillating between Missouri and the 
United States in general. In this respect the Foundation has set 
for itself a program which is almost impossible. The study of 
Missouri is entirely possible, but Missouri is not like the rest of 
the world, and the authors of the report find it necessary from time 
to time to depart far from their texts in delivering their preach- 
ments. Other normal schools will read the statements about 
Missouri and say that there is a wide chasm set between that and 
this. Missouri is likely to console itself with the plea that it is 
no worse than the rest of the world. Many of the recommendations 
of the report are ambiguous because of the fundamental difference 
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between the states which are at times lumped together, at times 
recognized as different. This difficulty can be overcome only by 
the addition to this study of other exhaustive studies of other parts 
of the country where conditions are different from those which 
constitute the first and most concrete basis of this report. In the 
meantime there is little or no ground other than the authority of 
the authors for many of the positions taken. In this respect the 
report is not scientific. It is not by any means lacking in vigor 
or in wholesome stimulation to the reader's thinking, but it is 
often dogmatic and arbitrary. 

The Foundation will render its largest service to education if 
it will distinguish between what it knows and what it thinks. 
Its thinking is undoubtedly useful and important, but there ought 
to be a careful consideration of the plan of putting the facts into 
the text and the recommendations into the appendix, rather than 
the reverse, as is at present its practice. 

The report will be a most useful handbook for normal-school 
faculties and for classes in education. It ought to lead to wide- 
spread discussion and to much needed strengthening of teacher- 
training institutions. 



